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THE STUDY OF LANGUAGE AS A MEANS OF 
MENTAL CULTURE. 

A Lecture delivered before Friends’ Socthl Lyceum, 
Philadelphia, by Eowarp H. Maeiuu. 
(Concluded from page 644.) 

No course of training could be devised better 
adapted to cultivate a taste for general litera- 
ture than that of keeping up a constant com- 
parison between the ancient and modern writers, 
and pointing out from time to time how far the 
latter are indebted to the former for many of 
their best thoughts, and even for the language 
in which those thoughts are clothed. Indeed, 
all the works of the greatest writers of our own 
and every other age so abound in allusions, 
direct and indirect, to the works of others, that 
all literature may be said to be relative, and 
s thorough understanding of any demands a 
familiarity with all. No course of instraction 
a ancient or modern language is complete or 
desirdble which does not early awaken the 
mind of the pupil to this important fact, and, 
by this constant comparison, stimulate him to 
enrich and enlarge his mind by daily increas- 
ing femiliarity with the works of the great and 
the good of all ages. 

I have said that the peculiar nature of the dis- 
tipline acquired in the study of language is es- 
pecially adapted to prepare one for the practi- 
cal duties of after life. The rival claims of 
the mathematics, as a means to this end, should 
receive a passing notice, although, as I stated 
in the outset, I do not wish to hold up for ia- 








vidious comparison any one course of training 
to the exclusion of all others. However, as the 
claims of mathematical studies have been put 
forward very prominently by others, in recent 
discussions upon this subject, even to the ex- 
clusion of linguistic studies, or reducing them 
to a subordinate poisition, I cannot forbear 
quoting the words of Professor Pillans, of 
Edinburgh, upon this point. He says, “Jt is 
great mistake to suppose that the mere mathe- 
matician, from being accustomed to the long 
and beautiful deductions of his favorite science, 
is a better reasoner, or lezs liable to error than 
other men, in all matters that lie beyond the 
mathematical pale.” On the contrary, it is 
notorious, that the more profound he is in his 
own science, and the more devoted to it, the 
less is he fitted for the investigation of truth in 
every other direction, and the more liable to 
be imposed upon by false reasoning, and led 
astray Teenie views in the commerce and 
intercourse with the world; for, as Dugald 
Stewart observes,—and that beautiful writer on 
metaphysics and morals was himself an able 
mathematician,—“ It unfortunately happens, 
that while mathematical studies exercise the fa- 
culty of reasoning or deduction, they give no. 
eagegatel to the other powers of the under-. 
standing concerned in the investigation of trath. 
On the contrary, they are apt to produce a. 
facility in the admission of data, and a circum- 
scription of the field of investigation, by. 
partial and arbitrary definitions.” In the study, 
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of language the mind is constantly occupied in 
balancing probabilities, asin the reasoning pro 
cegses required in ordinary humap affairs; while 
the absolute certainty of the conelusions follow- 
ing, admitted premises in mathematical reason- 
ing, rarely finds a counterpart in actual life. 
Io unraveling the intricacies of a long and in- 
volved sentence in Cicero or Livy, where the 
most closely connected parts are often far re- 
moved from each other, and the subordinate 
divisions of the sentence are ingeniously en- 
folded within other subordinate parts, the whole 
forming asentence closely connected in thought 
with what precedes and follows, reason, obser- 
vation and judgment are constantly called into 
actinn, in deciding the various relations of the 
words and clauses to each other, and of the 
whole sentence to the general course of thought ; 
and a fine opportuniry is afforded for the play of 
the imagination and fancy, in the selection of 
the most appropriate English dress, in which to 
clothe the thought when fully eliminated by 
the exercise of the other faculties. This is not, 
with the classical student, any unusual or irre- 
gular exercise, but forms the staple of his daily 
work. Who does not see that a course like 
this, pursued for a series of years, properly io- 
terspersed with other studies, (for ours, it will 
be borne in mind, is no exclusive claim,) can- 
not fail to have upon the youthful mind the 
most salutary effect, and that the Professors of 
language, devoted as they are to those studies, 
which are so especially adapted to the needs 
of the human mind, are not inaptly styled, in 
- the Scottish Universities, Professors of the 
Humanities. 

Intimately connected with the work of oral 
translation, and an essential part in every well- 
digested system of classical instruction, are 
written translations into English of some of 
the choice passages which have been the sub- 
jects of the daily recitations. If the student is 
encouraged, in these translations, to avoid the 
bald and literal rendering which the rigid 
analysis of the ordinary lesson would require, 
and to express the exact thought of the author 
without regard to the form in which that 
thought is expressed by him, (so far, at least, 
as it is possible to separate thought from the 
form in which it is expressed,) that is, to pre- 
sent the thought in the most approved modern 
dress, free from every blemish of antiquated 
style or of foreign idiom, it becomes a most 
valuable training in the proper use of his own 
latiguage. What better training than this can 
be conceived for the future poet, orator, or 
historian, or even for those in the humblest 
private walks of life, who have thoughts to 
clothe, in fords wherewith, to instruct and in- 
fluence their fellow men—and who have not? 
Says a modern journalist, in a highly apprecia- 
tive criticism of the poet Longfellow, * En- 


dowed with a remarkable command of, and ex- 
quisite taste in language, he began his 
poetical education by rendering, not only with 
accuracy, but the most delicate analogy, (er- 
man, Spanish, French and Italian verse into 
English. There is no exercise of the mind 
which so finely trains expression as such a 
work as this. Intimate acquaintance with 
the subtle eloquence and expressive significance 
of foreign tongues gives an insight and grasp 
as regards the vernacular. Thus, by experience 
and endowment, taste and mastery, Longfellow 
is a verbal: artist. Words are to him what 
colors are to the painter; he has an exquisite 
sense Of their fitness, a keen ear for their 
music. Thus furnished with the vocabulary of 
his art, and fastidious in its use, the love of 
beauty, the sense of the appropriate, methodize 
expression. As a mosaic worker carefully 
selects his tinted cube, and places it with ex- 
quisite fastidious skill, so, as to produce the 
desired form, shade and combination, until a 
saintly face or lovely flower of adamantine hue 
rewards his patient toil, so gracefully adjusted 
and wisely chosen, the words of the poet are 
combined into images of picturesque or plain- 
tive relief and permanent grace.” 

Now, although the course above indicated is 
of the utmost value as a training in English, 
and cannot be omitted or lightly passed over 
without great disadvantage to the student, it 
must not,*however, be allowed to encroach 
upon the more literal version, required in his 
daily work, for the twofold reason, that the 
construction of the language will be likely, in 
that case, to be overlooked, and the peculiar 
forms and idioms which, when properly studied, 
form so interesting and valuable a feature in 
the acquisition of any language, and which so 
often indicate the character of a people, are 
wholly lost. Thus, to make my meaning clear, 
let me borrow an illustration from the poems of 
the Sealdic bards. If, in translating the highly 
figurative language of these bards, we render 
“the beast of the sea” by the more homely, 
but more intelligible word, “ship,” “the dew 
of pain,” or “the water of the sword,” by 


“blood,” “the tree of battle” by “warrior;”. 


and “the flame of wounds” by ‘‘sword,” we 
shall certainly, in every instance, come nearer 
a plain English translation of the passages in 
question, but we should fail, wholly, not merely 
to give the proper construction of the passages, 
which would, perhaps, be a minor consideration, 
but fail, as well, to convey any idea of the 
highly imaginative character of the people. 

As no language is properly; taught unless 
comparison be constantly instituted between 
that language and the student’s mother tongue 
both as to the forms of words, the syntactical 
structure of the language, and parallel pass- 
ages in the literature of the two, so a constant 
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comparison should be made between the Latin 
and Greek, and between these and whatever 
modern languages may claim the student’s at- 
tention. For, although the derivation of the 
Latin from the Greek is an idea long since 
abondoned, and even the common derivation of 
both from the Sanskrit is most emphatically 
denied by Max Muller, the three languages 
being regarded by him rather in the 
light of three sisters, of which the Sanskrit 


medium of manual signs, and without instruc- 
tion in words, a very considerable degree of ap- 
parant culture, yet, when deaf mutes are 
educated and taught the use of verbal language, 
they are generally almost wholly unable to re- 
call their mental status at earlier periods ; and, 
so far as we are able to judge, they appear to 
have been previously devoid of those concep- 
tions which we acquire, or at least retain and 
express, by means of general terms. So our 

























may be considered the eldest, all pointing back | recollection of moments of intense pain or 
to some earlier stage, when they were more | pleasure, moral or physical, is dim and unde- 
similar to each other than we find them now,|fined. Grief, too big for words, joy, which 
everything beyond this being, as yet, involved | finds no articulate voice for utterance, sensa- 
in profound obscurity ; still this comparison of} tions too acute for description, when once their 
f two kindred ancient tongues, without directly| cause is removed, or when time has abated 
: deriving one from the other, or even deciding | their keenness, leave traces deep indeed in tone, 


which is the elder,is an essential aid in the 
J acquisition of both. And the comparison of the 
Latin with the Romance Languages of modern 
Europe, which are directly derived, not it is 


but too shadowy in outline, to be capable of dis- 
tinct reproduction; for that alone which is pre- 
cisely formulated can be clearly remembered.’’ 

You will pardon this long quotation, for it 


® true, wholly or chiefly from the classical La-| conveys most happily the exact thought which 
ae tin, as written and spoken by Cicero, but} I wished to utter, and which I should vainly 
ed from the various dialects of ancient Italy, this | attempt to express as well. Let no one think 
re comparison of the various modern languages| to cast a stigma upon the studies of the philo- 
n- with the original whence they are directly or|logist by accusing him of being a student of 
: indirectly derived, presents advantages in the| mere words. Mere words, indeed! and what 
18 acquisition of modern tongues, which may be}is more noble and more worthy of our regard 
h, appreciated from the fact, that on two pages|than the study-of the various symbols of 
er of simple conversational French, which I took | thought, and the changes wrought upon those 
; up at random to examine, for the purpose of|symbols in the lapse of ages through various 
¢ 


this illustration, I find 200 different roots, and 


: external circumstances and the steady progress 
his of the first 100, 96 are directly and readily 


of the human mind. Where shall we seek for 


he traceable te their Latin originals, while of the|a more ennobling and refining study than that 
in second 100, every root may be thus traced.| which brings us into daily contact with the 
lar These are fair specimen pages of easy conver-| choice spirits of every age, and which places 
ed, satiooal French; and [ hazard nothing in re-|in our hand the open sesame to a richer mine 
ia affirming the statement of Gibson, in his work | of treasures than gold or silver can ever buy ? 
80 published thirty years since, when the science | Mere words, indeed! and what were the noble 
are of Comparative Philology was yet in its infancy, | examples of the heroes and martyrs of other 
ar, that “ ninety-nine French words out of every one| days to us of the present generation ;—what ' 
s of hundred are of Latin origin.” Ifthestudy of lan- | would become of all the rich stores of history, 
oy guage be conducted upon this principle, each | which Bolingbroke has so felicitously character- 
e 


new language acquired is an additional facility 
ely, toward the acquisition of another, and to the 
lew industrious and faithful student, portal after 


ized as ‘‘ Philosophy Teaching by Kxample,”— 
aye, of the very teaching of the founder of . 
Christianity himself,—but for the conservative 


by portal will open, with constantly increasing | power of written words. Mere words, indeed ! 
Ts rapidity, until the glorious temple of the science | as well stigmatize the acquisition of all knowl- 
we of Language, which involves in its wonderful | edge as worse than useless, as thus attempt to 
arer revelations the history of the race, lies inviting-| cast reproach upon the study of the history 
| ia ly open, biddiog him enter in. and power of words. So great, indeed,is the 
rely Nor should he who thus devotes his life to|inflaence of words upon human thought and 
ges, the acquisition of foreign tongues, and the|action, that it is scarcely hyperbolical to say, 
10R, study of Comparative Philology, be stigmatized | that words are realities, no less than deeds. 
the as a student of words,—mere words ; for, in the | Who shall set a limit to the influence, for good 
language of Marsh, in the introduction to his| or evil, of one written or spoken word ? 
ss 8 excellent course of “Lectures on the English| If the careful study and classification of the 
een Language,” ‘So necessary are words to| bones of extinct species of animals is worthy 
ae thought, to reflection, to the memory of former | the attention of the naturalist——and who will 
ca states of self-conscious being, that, though the! presume to deny that this or any other study 

“ intelligence of persons born without the sense|by which we increase our knowledge of the 


of hearing sometimes receives, through the : creatures of God’s universe, and of the various 
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stages of development through which our 
earth has passed, is unworthy of our regard,— 
how much more worthy of profound study are 
the fragments of a lost language, the bones and 
framework of what has once been human 
speech? [ listened with the deepest interest 
toa lecture by Agassiz on the Glacial Theory, 
on the eve of his departure upon his great 
exploring expedition to South America, and 
to his first lecture in Boston after his 
return, describing the waters of the Ama- 
zon; and as I followed the wonderful de- 
ductions of this Prince of Naturalists, by 
which the most astonishing conclusions were 
reached, step by step, from premises at first 
sight so apparently insignificant that it seemed 
impossible that they could be made the ground- 
work of any important theory, as in his first 
lecture he evolved, by clearly defined steps, 
his Glacial Theory, from the carefully ob- 
served scratches upon the surfaces of rocks, 
and from the great boulders deposited in various 
parts of the world, amid rocks of a totally differ- 
ent formation, indicating the gradual progress 
of immense fields of ice from the higher or 
polar regions towards the equatorial, I could 
not fail to remember how the patient investi- 
gations of Philologists had enabled them to 
trace, not merely the movement of great bodies 
of ice from north to south, but the various 
migrations of tribes and nations from east to 
west, from Asia to northern and afterwards to 
southern Europe, and how the history of our 
tongue, and of all the Teutonic stock to which 
it more especially belongs, and that of the 
softer and more harmonious tongues of South- 
ern Europe, may thus be traced back, with un- 
erring precision, to a time when, in the farthest 
east, in the early home of the human race, all 
were really one family, of one language and 
one speech. When I listened to his wonder- 
ful account of the Amazon and its tributar 

waters, and of the various kinds of fishes which 
inhabit that marvellous stream, and to the ac- 
count of the labors of this indefatigable student 
of nature during the past year, resulting in the 
enriching of the domains of science by numer- 
ous specimens of fishes unheard of until now, 
and, by new theories, as to the changes which 
the centuries have produced upon the South 
American coast, I could but remember the 
unwearied labors of philologists in tracing the 
small streams of dialects, with their countless 
variations, and labyrinthian network of ramifi- 
cations, not unlike the branches of this great 
river ; and how from these minor streams, they 
have traced the broad flowing tide of human 
speech, sweeping down the eges, bearing on its 
bosom a precious freight, the collected wisdom 
of countless generations, and how these same 
philologists, from patient study of the word 
strata, which everywhere met their view, have 


determined the former boundaries of the ocean 
of buman thought, and measured its steady en- 
croachments upon the domains of ignorance 
and error ; and when, at the close of the lecture, 
the speaker commended to the kind regard of 
the citizens of his adopted State the Univer. 
sity to which he belongs, and of which he is so 
bright an ornament, and said, in speaking of 
his own special department, that we had yet to 
obtain in this country the first crude notions 
of what a University should be, adding that 
although we might suppose that ample provision 
had been made at Harvard for all needed Pro- 
fessorships, fourteen Professors are employed 
in the University of Berlin, to fill the place as- 
signed to him at Cambridge, 1 could not for- 
get that, in the same University of Berlin, 
twenty-eiyht Professors are at present employed 
upon the various departments of Philology, 
many of them men whuse reputation is world- 
wide, including among their number such nawes 
as Mullach, Mommsea, Bopp and Bekker, and 
that these twenty eight men make it the busi- 
ness of their lives to present to the crowds 
of students who flock to that renowned 
seat of learning the ripe results of their own 
department ; and although the eager haste, and 
the eminently practical aims of our people, so 
characteristic of a young and growing nation, 
and so prejudicial to the highest results of 
scholarship, may long prevent the consumma- 
tion of the wished expressed by the enthusias- 
tic naturalist, that European youth, in a not 
very far distant future, may flock-to our shores 
in search of the highest culture, as American 
youth now flock to the Old World, I could not 
help hoping and believing, that more abun- 
dant provision would be constantly made for the 
study of all the sviences ; not forgetting, nor 
assigning to any secondary place, that science 
which in itself is better adapted than any other 
to supply the varied needs of the human mind, 
and upon which a knowledge of the early his- 
tory of our race, as well as of all the sciences, 
so largely depends. 





Creature comforts are often, to the soul, what 
suckers are to the tree; and the Heaven!y 
Husbandman prunes us, to secure the sap for 
the bearing. Many are the afflictions of the 
righteous. The husbandman does not prune 
the bramble, but the vine. The stones de- 
signed for the Temple above require more 
cutting and polishiug than those which are for 
the common wall. 

siempre 
Now let my soul arise, 
And tread the tempter down ; 
My Captain leads me forth 
To conquest and a crown: 
A feeble saint shall wiu the day, 
Though death and hell obstruct the way. 
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SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF JOHN 
BARCLAY. 
(Continued from page 646.) 
To E. S. 
Russect Square, 17th of Fourth month, 1818. 

Dear Epwarp.—The true authority as well 
as beauty of our religious meetings, in which I 
cannot exclude those for the right ordering of 
the affairs of truth, stands upon and consists in 
that, without which the very form is a mockery, 
though the best of forms. It is not age, it is 
not any station in the church, it is not an out- 
ward knowledge or experience in the letter of 
those laws, which the Spirit of Truth has led 
our forefathers to adopt,—much less is it any 
repute among men grounded upon outward pos- 
sessions,—which will make one living stone for 
the Master’s use, in the building up of his 
beautiful city the new Jerusalem. Now, if any 
man build with the straw and stubble, or even 
with that which appears like gold or silver ;— 
every man’s work shall be made manifest of 
what sort it is; for it shall be revealed by fire, 
and the day shall declare it.’”” How much need 
then is there for all amongst us, who fill any of 
the offices in the church, and even for such as 
may be in the highest stations, and may have 
been made of eminent service therein, yet again 
and again to wait upon the Lord, yet again to 
bow down their souls; so that every high thing, 
that would exalt itself within them, may be 
abased, under the humbling influence of that 
power, which bruiseth and breaketh in pieces, 
which bringeth us low, and keepeth us low, 
even as children and babes, willing to be led 
about and iustructed, and ready to esteem an- 
other better than ourselves. Now as individu- 
als are brought into such a feeling tender state 
as this, they become sweetly qualified to take 
those places, which the master. builder ordereth 
for them in his house, in his family, in bis vine- 
yard. They thus receive capacity and author- 
ity to labor for the great cause, and in the name 
and power of their leader; they have strength 
to bind and to lose, to help and to heal the 
weak and the wounded; and they have the 
spirit of patience and of pity given them, to 
plead with and to pray for the tempted, the 
tossed, the tried. And O! the tenderness that 
is shown by such as these, on behalf of their 
poor fellow-creatures, who may be overtaken or 
overcome of evil or error; knowing that 
they themselves stand only through the mercy 
of the Most High. J. B. 

1818, Fourth month 21st.—How little do we 
know what is best for us —O ! how good a thing 
it is to be led about and instructed by our ten- 
der Parent, even as little children ; seeing that 
we, no more than they, can run alone with safe- 
ty. When [ am ready to receive hurt from 
some precious gift or other, which He has lent 
me ;—when I am likely to be elated by seeing 


myself so favored, or to assume anything to my- 
self because the Lord showers upon me his 
blessing ;—then in the abundance of his com- 
passion he taketh away that which I was ready 
to abuse, and leaves me in darkness and in the 
deeps, it may be without a shadow of comfort 
or a ray of his heavenly presence. And then, 
in the bitterness of my soul, in the absence of 
my Beloved, I cry out and weary myself with be- 
wailing ; being in my own apprehension on the 
point of despair. But He, even my Father, 
regards not my crying, nor my weeping; he 
knows best what is good for me, and continues 
his dispensation of afflicting darkness and 
drought, until in his wisdom he secs that the 
set time to favor me is come. 

1818, Fourth month 22d.—Was much in- 
structed by looking over a Monthly Meeting’s 
early minute-book, dated about 1666. I thought 
I clearly saw that our Friends in the begin- 
ning, were a simple, plain set of people; and 
that they mostly had but a very small propor- 
tion of learning or general knowledge,—very 
many in early times not being able to write legi- 
bly or even some to read. Divers advantages 
have we above them in several respects; yet it 
has seemed to me that some of these very ad- 
vantages have proved our hurt and stinted our 
growth, so that we have not arrived at their 
stature or strength. “ The love of other things,” 
we read, choked the good seed ; and this seems 
to me to be applied to our case, who have 
many “ other things,” (some of them very good 
when kept in subjection,) which draw away our 
minds from the simplicity of the Truth, and 
from a patient, humble, waiting frame of mind, 
in which alone true safety can be witnessed. 

1818, Fourth month 26th.—I desire greatly 
not to be led away and ensnared, by coveting 
or looking for the esteem and notice of any, even 
of religious characters; I pray in my heart, 
that I may be preserved frpm liking to hear my 
own voice and tongue in company, and from the 
least approach to anything like a love of showing 
off even good qualities. If we are in the right 
spot, we shall forget ourselves, and not esteem 
those things as our own, which are wrought in 
us, or which we have been enabled rightly to do 
or say. 

I have also seen, that much care is needful 
not to be endeavoring or presuming to correct 
the views and sentiments of others, by our own 
strength and io our uwn will and time; I see 
danger in this for all, but especially for young 
people, who are so likely to get into argument 
and much talking. Nothing is gained often 
thereby; but the way to openness and convie- 
tion respecting any matter is much blocked up. 
Bat after loog patience and waiting, and much 
uneasiness has been undergone, lest the right 
thing should by any means suffer,—and after 
not a little exercise of mind on account of the 
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n who may hold such a wrong sentiment, 
—then have I seen a word in season put forth 
in meekness, do more than all the ill-timed 
efforts of a man’s own will and strength. 

1818, Fifth month 10th.—The day before 
7. “yesterday, 1 completed my twenty first year. I 
i -may say, with some feeling, that my breathing 
in secret is unto the Lord, that he would in 
‘mercy continue near to me, to help in time of 
‘meed; for I am still unable to take one right 
step, notwithstanding anything already attained ; 
but have need day by day to wait upon him 
again and again, for a renewal of strength: for 
assuredly He alone, who began the work, can 
safely carry it on, and bring it to such a con- 
clusion as will redound to his own praise. 
1818, Fifth month 19th—The day before 
yesterday, it seemed right for me to give up to 
go and sit among Friends at their Monthly 
Meeting at Kingston. I had no probable means 
: of conveyance but on my feet, and it was a very 
. Tainy morning: but I cried unto the Lord that 
he would direct me,.and give me sufficient 
strength to do whatever might be best. I got 
there (it being, I suppose, more than thirteen 
miles) some time after the hour of assembling, 
much wearied in body, but sweetly fresh and 
lively in mind, through the extendings of 
mercy ; 80 that the driving rain and the length 
of my walk had not much effect upon me, who 
am but a poor weakly one. On my way thither, 
it rather vividly came to my mind,—“ what if I 
should have to speak in their meeting?” But 
the Lord quieted that spirit within me, which 
would be questioning and reasoning ; and I was 
favored to fee] great composure and calmness, 
notwithstanding that suggestion. And O! the 
melting power and glorious influence which 
was enjoyed by me, and I believe by others, in 
the meeting for worship! how precious an half- 
hour did I spend among them! so much s0, 
that ye i heart was filled with the song of praise 
unto that great Being, who remembers and 
cares for his poor little ones; and who in his 
own time fills his hungry ones with good things 
—yea, with the choice dainties of his table,— 
so that their cup runs over! Q! the tears of joy 
that were shed! May I never forget the 
renewed mercies of the Lord my God, while I 
have my being! The next day was our Monthly 
Meeting at Westminster, where were present 
if - some choice servants ; through whose ministry 
the language of encouragement was held out to 
the little ones, but especially to those young in 
years, whose hearts the Lord had in measure 
melted into a willingness to be conformed to his 
holy will respecting them. ©! the unutterable 
condescension of Him, whose mercies are new 
every morning! May the objects of his bounty 







































































his goodness; and be induced yet more fully 
and faithfully to give up to his requirings; to 








prove him therewith, and see if He wi 
open the windows of heaven and pour them out 
a blessing, until there be no room to contain. 






be yet more and more mindful of him, and of 
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bring all the tithe into the Lord's treasury (as 
two dear Friends said in the ee and 
1 not 


To E. J. 
IstE or Wicat, 30th Sixth month, 1818, 
Dear Epmunp,—I have felt so much dissi- 


pation of mind since I arrived here, as to unfit 


me for a calm enjoyment of the beauties of na- 


ture, so profusely mingled as they are here. 
The cares devolving upon me, not a little tend 
to lead away the mind from that “retired, 
strict, and watchful frame,” (as I think William 
Penn calls it,) which seems to be the safest and 
most profitable state for me as an individual, © 
and a soil most conducive to my present growth. 


I may truly say, that though I desire not to 


prescribe for any, otherwise than seems to be 
my especial duty ; yet, I believe that few, very 
few there are, to whom an approach to unwatch- 
fulness or levity is not dangerous—is not en- 
snaring. How often have I been in different 
degrees unfitted thereby for that sweet retire- 


ment of mind, which seems to be, as it were, 


the element and atmosphere of the true Friend. 


I thiok of you at your Quarterly Meeting this 


day. I long that the many Pharisees, who are 
in the formality, and obtrude their services and 


‘‘ much speaking” in meetings for discipline, and 


some even in those for worship, may be kept 


under; for assuredly, the wisdom that is from 


below, is at enmity with the pure lowly seed of 


the kingdom, and will do only mischief to the 
good cause ; its nature and tendency being to 
exalt itse//, whilst its pretension is, to forward 
the right thing. But the foolish things of the 
world, and the weak things, and the base 
things, are still preferred and chosen to con- 
found the wise, and to bring to nought every 
thing else, but the power, the life, the wisdom, 
the nobility of the Truth. Paul, the learned 
Paul, the enlightened Paul, when he came from 
the feet of Gamaliel the Pharisee, and sat at 
the feet of Jesus, would not even speak in the 
words which man’s wisdom taught; he came 
not with enticiog words or excellency of speech, 
lest his hearers should admire him or his words 
rather than the power; and so their faith 
should stand in the wisdom of man, and not 
upon that foundation, than which no other can 
be laid, and besides which, Paul determined to 
know nothing,—even Christ, the wisdom and 
power of God. 

Dear E——, thou knowest all this, yet I 
long that we both may keep to those things, 
which we have in mercy been made sensible of ; 
that so we may be enabled to stand for the 
Truth and its simplicity, over all that which 
looks like Truth, but is not,—being only an 
image, which the enemy has patched up and 
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embellished, wherewith to deceive the simple ; 
aod he would have us worship this image, and 
highly esteem such as sacrifice to it. But 
Truth wants no ornaments nor paint,—none of 
the “vain philosophy” of the learned; the 
polite airs and customs which are in the world, 
she shrinks from and avoids: the studied max- 
ims, and gathered wisdom, and logical conclu- 
sions, and distinctness of the schools, only clog 
and impede our growth in the Truth. O! how 
little of the innocence, and artlessness, and 
openness, and simplicity, and natural beauty of 
the Christian religion, is to be seen and felt 
thriving amongst us at this time! The state of 
our Society not a little reminds me of that of a 
large machine or mill, which was made skil- 
fully, and set a going admirably, and went well 
at the first: and when one wheel broke, the 
maeter took it away and supplied its place ; and 
when any part of the machinery was worn away 
through much service, the master took care the 
work should not suffer thereby, but raised up 
other instruments. But at length the dry rot 
or some terrible mischief gets in and spoils it, 
so that the sound ‘parts can hardly act or work, 
because of the number of unsound members. 
In such case, surely the machine must undergo 
a thorough repair; surely every mewber of the 
body must come under and submit to the 
reforming and refining hand: even the sound 
parts must, as it were, be taken to pieces for 
the sake of the rest ; that all may be re-estab- 
































their different capacities, by the ordering of the 
great Workman, whose workmansbip they are. 
(To be continued.) 





The more the thought of God’s love enters 
our minds, the more will faith in happiness 
issue from our souls as a blessed flower. Hap- 
piness is the end of our being ; it is the will of 
the Father. To each one of us are these words 
addressed : God loves thee; be happy! Listen 
to all the voices which speak to you of comfort ; 
be attentive to all the words of peace. Seek, 
labor, pray—till you are able to utter, in quiet 
confidence, those words of the Psalmist: 

“Tn peace I lay me down to rest; 
No fears of evil haunt my breast: 
In peace I sleep till dawa of day, 
For God, my God, is near alway; 
On Him, in faith, my cares } roll,— 
He never sleeps who guards my soul.” 

God in the heart—this it is which adds zest 
to our enjoyments, sanctifies our affections, 
calms our griefs, and which, amidst the strug- 
gles, the sorrows, and the harrowing afflictions 
of life, suffers to rise from the heart to the 
countenance that sublime smile which can shine 
brightly even through tears.—Naville, 





It is an essential feature of the new life 
that it makes him that heareth say, “Come.” 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
TATTLING. 
A wish overspreads my feeble faculties that 


T could elevate the standard of truth and frown 
down so low and grovelling a thing as tattling, 
— manufacturing, magnifying and bearing tales 
from one to another for mischief-making pur- 


ses. 
Unbridle the tongue, unstring the bow of 


watchfulness, and a much greater snare cannot 
be thrown out to entangle and retard the growth 
of society. 
appearing more public and world-wide, destruc- 
tive in their aspect; but the liberated and un- 
restricted member of speech is like the venom- 
ous serpent in his hidden coil, seeking to strike 
poison to the hearts of the unsuspecting. 


There are many notorious evils 


Few have arrived to years of understanding 


who have not witnessed the home circle and 
blessed fireside made dreary and uninviting by 
one or more designing individuals, prompted 
with no higher aspiration than popularity or the 
desire to interest those around them, and enter- 
tain their guests with something new and 
strange. And the evil does not always stop 
here. Persons are spoken of in disrespect 
which some listener garners up for future op- 
portunity to convey, magnified, to the injured 
party, and thus, from a few unguarded expres- 
sions, discord: is sown from which incalculable 
mischief is the result. Like the small seed that 
germinates in the earth, it grows a tender plant. 
A tare is apparently harmless, but time extends 
its branches and develops its thorns, until it be- 
comes a formidable nuisance, and causes much 
labor to extermiuate it. 


Milton, Ind. Tsaac L. WHITELEY. 





THE RIGHT USE OF REASON. 
The late Dr. Henry Ware, when asked by a 


parent to draw up some set rules for the govern- 
ment of children, replied by an anecdote :— 
“Dr. Hitchcock,” he said, “was settled at 
Sandwich; and when he made his first ex- 
change with the Plymouth minister, he must 


needs pass through the Plymouth woods—a 
nine miles wilderness, where travellers almost 
always got lost, and frequently came out at the 
point they started from. Dr. Hitchcock, on 
entering this much dreaded labyrinth, met an 
old woman, and asked her to give him some 
directions for getting through the woods so as 
to fetch up at Plymouth rather than Sandwich ; 
‘ Certainly,’ she said, ‘1 will tell you all about 
it with the greatest pleasure. You will just 
keep right on till you get some — into the 
woods, and you will come to a place where 
several roads branch off. Then you must stop 
and consider, and take the one that seems to 
you most likely to bring you out right.’” He 
did so, and came out right. Dr. W. added, 
‘‘T have always followed the worthy and sen- 
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sible old ladies advice in bringing up my chil- 


dren. I do not think anybody can do better— 
at any rate, I cannot.” Good common sense 
doubtless is often better than all set rules; but 
the thing is, to have it.” 
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PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 22, 1866. 
DetRaction.—The remarks in relation to 
talebearing, by I. L. W., which will be found 
in another part of the paper, are worth consid- 
ering. We are willing to hope, however, that 
the evil does not exist to the extent apprehend- 
ed by the writer, and we trust that a disposition 
to dwell upon the faults and failings of our 
neighbors is giving place to a more intelligent 
and healthy social condition. One of the 
means best calculated to awaken a sense of the 
impropriety of indulging in a practice so dele- 
terious, not only to the censured, but the cen- 
sor, is the observance of the admonition of Je- 
us, ‘Take heed how you hear,” This must 
necessarily give a check to that spirit which 
would say, “ Report, and we will report.” The 
care of Friends on this subject, in the organi- 
zation of the Society, is manifested by the sec- 
ond Query, which is read and answered in our 
monthly meetings four times in the year. We 
are first queried with as to whether love and 
unity are maintained? Where this is the case, 
talebearing and detraction will be discouraged ; 
for if love abounds, there is no room for hatred 
and malice. 


The Apostle Paul testified that ‘all the law 
is fulfilled in one word, even in this: Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” And his 
counsel to the Galatians was, ‘ Brethren, if a 
man be overtaken in a fault, ye which are 
spiritual restore such an one in the spirit of 
meekness ; considering thyself, lest thou, also, 
be tempted.” In thus remembering our own 
liability to err, we would feel no disposition to 
“ speak evil one of another ;” but would realize 
that the bridling of the tongue and the hallow. 
ing of the lip are attended with the same 
blessed results as of old, when it was said, “ To 
him that ordereth his conversation aright will 
I show the salvation of God.” 


In the Epistle of James we read, “If any 


man among you seem to be religious, and; 
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bridleth not his tongue, but Saat vents own 
heart, that man’s religion is vain.’ 

We find by the above quotations, and many 
others which could be cited, that in past ages, 
as at the present time, the habit of ‘ backbit- 
ing” was felt to be adverse to the spirit of love 
and charity, which is ever becoming the pro- 
fessors of Christianity. May we, therefore, be 
so watchful as to “ refrain the tongue from evil, 
and the lips that they speak no guile,” so that 
at all times our “conversation may be chaste, 
coupled with fear.” 


CoNVERSATIONAL MEETING WITH ReveEr- 
ENCE TO THE DISCIPLINE AND TESTIMONIES OF 
Frienps.—These Meetings have been resumed, 
the present season, at Race Street Meeting- 
house in this city, where they are to be held on 
the second and fourth Fourth-day evenings of 
each month. The first meeting was held on 
the 14th instant, and was occupied in part 

with arranging the order of proceedings and 
appointing a Committee of Superintendence, 
after which the admirable letter of William 
Penn to his wife and children, written on the 
eve of his departure for his Province, was read 
and commented on. It was shown that the 
Freedom of Conscience and Equal Rights” 
granted by Penn to his infant colony, which had 
not only been of incalculable advantage to 
successive generations of the people of Penn- 
sylvania, but had spread to most of the States 
of the Union, grew out of his faithfulness to 
those convictions of duty which had made him 
a conspicuous example of piety and humility. 
His wise and loving counsel to his wife and 
children was commended to the young and old 
in our day, as worthy of their careful and serious 
consideration. 

At the second meeting, on the 28th, the 
evening before “ Thanksgiving day,” our testi- 
mony “against the observance of days and 
times” was brought into view by reading the 
Discipline, under this head, with extracts from 
the writings of George Fox, William Tuke, 
Robert Barclay and Jesse Kersey. 

The testimony of Friends against the holi- 
ness of any one day more than another was 
held up as requiring faithful maintenance. The 
restrictions upon travel upon the first day of 
the week, when enforced upon any other ground 
than that of the “Ease of Creation,” are in 
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conflict with the princip'es advocated by Friends 
in regard to days and times, and as a part of 
the system of religious restrictions devised and- 
maintained by the clergy, should be conscien- 
tiously opposed. 

Yet, while all agreed in denying the right of 
the priest or magistrate to impose any religious 
observances on the people, and the duty of 
Friends to guard against unwarranted inter- 
ference with the civil and religious liberties 
which are our birthright, it was urged by some, 
that the custom was commendable of breaking 
in upon the daily toil with occasional holidays, 
in which social and domestic enjoyments were 
realized, tending to relieve the monotony of 
everyday life, and to brighten the chain of 
family affection. A fear was expressed by 
others, lest even this social observance of 
holidays might lower the standard which 
Friends have always endeavored to maintain. 

At the third Meeting of the season, the con- 
sideration of our testimony to a free Gospel 
Ministry, which claimed attention last year, 
was continued. After the paragraphs upon the 
subject, in the Discipline, the Committee 
introduced the excellent treatise of our late 
@teemed friend, John Jackson, upon the 
Christian Ministry, from which a chapter was 
read, 

The subject was continued for further con- 
sideration on the 27th instant. 


atin Schall liecaaccl 

Maxrigp, on the 18th of Tenth month, 1866, in 
accordince with our order, Bensamin W. Coteman, 
& member of Byberry Monthly Meeting, to Jane Bur- 
ToN, a member of Falls Monthly Meeting, Pa. 

——, on the lst of Eleventh month, 1866, at the 
groom's residence, Whitemarsh, Pa., under the care 
of Green Street Monthly Meeting, of which the bride 
i @ member, Isaac Conakb and SaRaH AMBLER. 

——, on the 28th of Eieventh month, 1866, at the 
residence of Abigail W. Ellis, Philadelphia, accord- 
lng to the order of Friends, Witmer ATKINsoN, of 
Wilmington, Del.,and Anna ALLEN, a member of 
Green Street Monthly Meeting ; daughter of Samuel 
aod Elizabeth J. Allen. 

——, onthe 6th of Twelfth month, 1866, at the 
residence of Burtis Barber, according to the order of 
the religions Society of Friends, under the care of 
Green Street Monthly Meeting, Grorce W. Jessup 
cre Anna, daughter of the late Biddle Han- 

——, on the 6th of Twelfth month, 1866, at Balti- 
more, with the approbation of Baltimore Monthly 
Meeting, James F. Birpsaut, of Harrison, Westches- 
bs Co., N.Y., to Anna Mania CouneLt, of the former 
place. 

——, on the 13th of Twelfth month, 1866, at Lum- 
berville, Bucks Co,, Pa., according to the order of 
Friends, Isarau Kenperpine and Ema C. E. Livezey, 
both members of Sulebury Monthly Meeting, Pa. 


Diep, on Fourth-day, the 5th inat., at his residence 
near Denton, Caroline Co., Md., Samce, Dunnine, 
in the 67th year of his age. This Friend had for 
many years been an Elderin the church, His stead- 
fast support of our principles and testimonies, with 
his plain and straightforward manner of giving ex- 
pression to his convictions of right and truth, were 
marked features of his character. Although bis 
bodily powers were weakened by protracted disease, 
his mental perceptions remained undimmed, and he 
looked forward to bis release with the assurance of 
a blessed immortality. 

——, at the residence of his fatber, in Bedford 
Co., Pa., on the 23d of Eleventh month, 1866, of ty- 
phoid fever, Exiaxim P. Biackaurn, son of James 
Blackburn, in the 25th year of his age, a member of 
Dunning’s Creek Monthly Meeting. He was a youn 
man of excellent talents and good education, an 
above all was possessed of great moral worth, which 
made him an ornament to society, and enabled bim 
to do much good in the neighborhood where be 
lived. Though stricken down in early manhood 
and at an age when there was much to bind him to 
this life, yet he was esabled to feel that “all was 
right.” 

—, on the 13th of Eighth month, 1866, Racagn 

E. Cox, wife of William Cox, and daughter of Jeby 
and Susan M Price, in the 41st year of her age; a 
member of Prairie Grove Monthly Meeting, Iowa. 
For some weeks previous to’ her decease she had & 
presentiment of the approaching change, and was io 
a sweet and resigned state of mind. 
, on the 2lst of Eleventh month, 1866, from 
injuries received by being thrown from a horse, 
Samvuet Suareiess, aged 81, of Middletown, Dela- 
ware Coutty. 

——, on the 10th inst., Merrit Cansy, in the 80th 
year of his age; a member of Wilmington Monthly 
Meeting, Del. 

,on the 11th inst., in Philadelphia, James 
Moxeay, in his 52d year. 

, on the llth inst., ABRAsAM Lowen, Sr., in 
his 53d year. 
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For the Children. 
COVERING OF ANIMALS. 
BY WORTHINGTON HOOKER. 

The skin of man is his covering. It covers 
up, like a case, all the machinery that I have 
told you is in bis body—the bones, the muscles, 
the nerves, the arteries, the veins, &c. It keeps 
them from being injured. Besides this, how 
strangely should we louk if there were no skin 
to cover ap these parts from view. 

The skin fits very nicely all parts of the 
body. On the hands it is like a glove. See 
how well it fits. But, observe that there are 
some places where it is quite loose, and full of 
wrinkles. It is so between the thumb and fore- 
finger, and around the joints of the fingers. In 
these places, it would not do to have it fit tight, 
because if it did, you could not move your 
thumb and fingers as freely as you do. 

But the covering of man’s body is different 
from that of other animals, It is, for the most 
part, bare skin, while most animals have either 
bair or feathers, or scales, or hard plates like 
armor, or shells. Why is it that man has a 
covering that protects him so much less than 
animals generally are protected by their cover- 
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ings? It is because he knows how to make 
such a covering as he needs to put over his 
skin. He can suit this to the degree of heat 
or cold, But animals know nothing about this. 
No one ever saw an animal make clothes and 
put them on. The Creator has given to each 
animal such covering or clothes as it needs, 
ready wade. 

Animals in very cold climates need a very 
warm covering. They therefore have a thick 
fur. But animals that live in warm countries 
have rather thin hair, instead of fur. The ele- 
phant has very little hair, and it is only with 
the greatest care that he can be made to live 
through our cold winters. The same is true of 
the monkey. If these animals had a 
covering of fur on their skins the cold would 
not effect them in this way. 

The hair of the horse is rather thin. It is 
not like fur; and if the horse’s master is kind, 
he is very careful to put a good blanket on him 
whenever the cold makes it necessary. If he 
did not, the horse would get chilled, and take 
cold, The horse is not a native of cold coun- 
tries, but of such warm countries as South Ame- 
rica and Arabia. There horses run wild and 
are always in large companies or herds. 

. You know how thick the fur is on the cat. 
You.can see how fine it is, and how thickly the 
hairs stand together, if you blow on it so as to 
separate the hairs. With this warm coat on 
her, she does not mind the cold much. You 
see her often in cold weather, out doors, with 
her feet gathered up under her to keep them 
warm. The monkey with his thin hair could 
not do so. He has to be kept in a warm place 
duriog winter. The covering of birds, 
while it is such as to keep them warm, is very 
light. If it were not so, they could not fly as 
well as they do. Feathers are so light, that 
when we wish to speak of anything as being 
very light, we say it is as light as a feather. 
The down feathers on the breast of birds are 
especially light. The feathers of the wings 
are different. They are made strong, for the 
work of flying, and at the same time they are 
quite light. 

Birds that go much into the water have an 
oil about their feathers, which keeps them from 
being soaked ; for this reason, a duck, when it 
comes out of the water, is almost as dry as be- 
fore it went in. But if a hen should go into 
the water in the same way, she would be wet 
through her feathers to her skin. She was 
not made to go into the water, and so has 
neither the oily feathers, nor the webbed feet, 
which are given to the duck. 

Why is it that fishes have scales? It is be- 
cause they need a smooth covering in order to 
get along easily in the water; a covering which 
is rough, or which would soak in water, would 

be bad for them. The scales, you know, lap 
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over one upon another; they make quite a firm 
coat, and at the same time do not hinder the 
bending motions of the fish. If the same 
covering was all in one, instead of being made 
up of many scales, it could not bend as easily 
as it now does in turning its course in the water, 
The scales are kept oiled, and this helps the 
fish to glide aiong swiftly. It is this that makes 
the fish so slippery, that it is -difficult to hold 
it in its struggles when it is first taken out of 
the water. 

I have told you in another chapter about 
the coverings of such animals as lobsters and 
crabs. There is one kind of crab called the 
hermit crab, that has no covering over his tail, 


good | as he has over the other part of his body. It 


is, therefore, very liable to be injured, unless it 
is guarded in some way. And how do you 
thiok he guards it? He just puts it into some 
shell that he finds, and then goes about drag- 
ging it after him. As he grows, the tail be- 
comes too large for the shell, and as soon as he 
feels the shell beginning to pinch, he pulls his 
tail out, and goes in search of another shell. 
It is amusing to see him try one after another, 
till he finds one that fits well. Sometimes, 
two of these crabs come to the same shell, 
and then they have a fight about it; very 
foolish must a crab feel when he has driven 
another one off, and finds, after all, that the 
shell he has been fighting for does not fit his 
tail. 


—_—_— so ¢ 


At the dedication of the Peabody Institute 
in Baltimore, the children of the Public Schools 
of that city assembled, twenty thousand io 
number, to pay respect to the munificert foun- 
der, George W. Peabody. When all had passed 
in review, and were massed in the vast space 
in and around the building, he delivered the 
following address : 


When [ arrived iv Baltimore on Wednesday, 
my dear young friends, 1 did not expect to 
meet you thus, but finding by a visit from 
your School Commissioners’ Board that such 
was your desire, I concluded to meet you, even 
should it be necessary to postpone my depar- 
ture from Baltimore beyond the time originally 
fixed. And I take to myself no credit for 
doing so, for I assure you that my desire to see 
you is as strong as yours can possibly be to see 
me; and never have I seen a more beautiful 
sight than this vast collection of interesting 
children. The review of the finest army, with 
soldiers clothed in brilliant uniforms and atten- 
ded by the most delightful strains of martial 
music, could never give me one-half the plea- 
sure that it does to look upon you here, with 
your bright and happy faces; for the sight of 
such an army as I have spoken of would be 
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PMssociated with thoughts of bloodshed and hu- 
man suffering—of strife and violence; but I 
may well compare you, on the other hand, to 
an army of Peace; and your mission on earth is 
not to destroy your fellow-creatures, but to bea 
blessing to them, and your path, when you go 
out from these Public Schools, is to be marked 
not by ravages and desolation, but, I trust, by 
kindly words and actions, and by good will to 
all you meet. 

With such an assemblage as this, therefore, 
I am glad to have my name associated, as [ see 
that it is, by the badges worn by many of you; 
and I shall feel it to be a very great honor if 
the medals thus bearing my name shall con- 
tinue, as Tam informed they have heretofore 
done, to prove incentives to application, dili- 
gence, and good conduct, and I shall ever take 
a sincere interest in those to whom they are 
awarded. 

There is another relation in which I look 
upon you, and that is as the future guardians of 
the Institute from which I speak to you, for in 
a few short years you will have left the places 
you now occupy, and, taking the positions of 
those now in active life, will have tho care and 
enjoy the privileges of this Institution; and 
1 hope most earnestly that it may be the means 
of all the good to you that was contemplated in 
its foundation, and that you on your part may 
see that it is carried on always with kind feel- 
ing and harmony. And so I trust, my dear 
oung friends, that in passing by this edifice, 
oung though you are now, you will feel, in 
ooking upon it, not that it is one for grown-up 
men aud women, and with which you have no 
concern, but that it is yours also that you will 
at no distant day have a right in it as your heri- 
tage, and so you will, even now, in your tender 
years, take an interest in it, and in all the 
things connected with it. 

I have now but little advice to give you, for 
Iam sure that your parents and your teachers 
have bestowed, and always will bestow, upon 
you the kindest and most earnest counsel. 
Bat, 1 would say, attend closely to your studies, 
and remember that your close attention to 
them is a thousand times more important to you 
than your teachers. Bear in miod that the 
time of your studies, though it may now 
appear long to you, is in reality very brief, and 
at a future day, when it is perhaps too late, you 
yourself will feel that it is so. Do not be 
ashamed to ask advice and take counsel from 
those older than yourselves ; the time will come 
when you in your turn may advise those young- 
er than you, and who will follow in your foot- 
steps. Strive always to imitate the good exam- 
ple of others. 

I am glad that your assemblage is in this 
most interesting place, for I hope that your fu- 
ture recollections of this occasion may be con- 


nected with the thought of him whose statute 
crowns yonder beautiful monument—the illus- 
trious Father of his country, and that you may 
be induced to take him more and more for your 
model, for he, pre-eminently great among men, 
was also great and good in his boyhood and 
youth. As time has passed, it has rendered 
eulogy of him as superfluous as if we were to 
praise the sun for its brightness, and it is as 
the most perfect example for imitation the 
world has seen that we must look upon the 
character of Washington. Remember, then, 
his youthfal life, the instances—too familiar to 
need repeating by me—of his truthfulness, his 
self-denial, his integrity, his perseverance, his 
reverence for age, his affection for his parents 
and his fear of God. Finally, strive always to 
act as if the eye of your Heavenly Father were 
upon you, and if you do this, His countenance 
will always smile upon you. I fear, my young 
friends, this is the last time I shall ever speak 
to you. I therefore bid you farewell. God 
bless you all. 


———_—__ - ~en 
LOVE. 
BY J. RUSSELL LOWELL. 


True love is but an bumble, low born thing, 

And hath its food served up in earthen-ware ; 

It is a thing to walk with’band in hand, 

Throngh the every-dayness of this work-day world, 
Baring its tender feet to every roughness, ' 
Yet letting not one heart-beat go astray 

From Beauty’s law of plainness and content: 

A simple, fire-side thing, whose quiet smile 

Can warm earth’s poorest hovel to a home ; 

Which, when our autumn cometh, as it must, 


| And life in the chill wind shivers bare and leafless, 


Shall still be blest with Indian-summer youth, 
In bleak November, and with thankful beart, 
Smile on its ample stores of garaered fruit, 

As full of sunshine to our aged eyes ; 

As when it nursed the blossoms of our spring. 
Such is true love, which steals into the heart 
With feet as silent as the lightsome dawn 

That kisses smooth the rough brows of the dark, 
And hath its will through blissful gentleness,— 
Not like a rocket, which, with savage glare, ; 
Whirrs suddenly up, then barsts and leavés the night 
Painfully quivering on the dazeéd eyes ; 

A love that gives and takes, that seeth faults, 
Not with flaw-seeking eyes, like needle points, 
But, loving kindly, ever looks them dowa 

With the o’ercoming faith of meek forgiveness ; 
A love that shall be new and fresh each hour, 
As is the golden mystery of sunset, 

Or the sweet coming of the evening star, 

Alike, and yet most unlike, every day, 

And seething ever best and fairest now ; 

A love that doth not kneel for what it seeks, 
But faces Truth and Beauty as their peer, 
Showing its worthiness of noble thoughts 

By a clear sense of inward nobleuess, 

A love that in its object findeth not 

All grace and beauty, and enongh to sate 

Its thirst of blessing, but in all it sees of good 
Found there, it sees but Heaven-granted types 
Of good and beauty in the soul of man, 

And traces in the simplest heart that beata, 

A family-likeness to its chosen one, 
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That claims of it the rights of brotherhood, 
For Love is blind but with the flesbly eye, 
That so its inner sight may be more clear; 

And outward shows of beauty only so 

Are needful at the first, as is a hand 

To guide and to uphold an infant’s steps : 
Grest spirits need them not; their earnest look 
Pierees the body’s mask of thin disguise, 

And beauty ever is to them revealed, 

Behind the unshapeliest, meanest lump of clay, 
With arms outstretched and eager fice ablaze, 
Yearning to be but understood and loved. 


THE LOSS OF THE STEAMSHIP “ LONDON.” 
(BY ONE OF THE SURVIVORS ) 
(Concluded from page 654.) 

After many weary hours of anxious looking 
we at last saw the sky in the east lighten up a 
little. We at first thought it to be daylight 
‘breaking, but it proved to be the moon rising. 
It was then about four o’clock. Daniels was 
now steering; he relieved King for about three 
hours, when of a sudden the lights of a distant 
ship were seen. We watched her intently for 
a short time, and discovered she was nearing 
vs. Presently she was abreast of us, and only a 
short distance off. We dare not row towards 
her, the sea would not permit that. The order 
was then given for all to sing out at once, and 
lustily we obeyed ; it must have sounded terri- 
ble to those on board the vessel—our voices 
above the roar of the sea and wind. Wesoon 
had the gratification of knowing that they had 
heard us, and were putting the vessel about to 
rdo for us. We could now sce her—a small 
vessel of two masts. She ran across our bow, a 
short distance ahead of us. We cou!d see her, 
but they could not see us. They were evidently 
looking for us, und we bellowed as loud as we 
could. We also tried to light matches, but they 
had got wet. We could eee the ship run first 
to one side, then across to the other. Then a 
squall would come, and she would be hid from 
view ; when it passed we would see her again, 
perhaps in another direction ; on which there 
was another cheer and another cry. Presently 
we could see they had lost the run of us; and 
how tantalizing that was when we were within 
three minutes’ row of her, and dare not deviate 
from our course. Now we could only see her 
occasionally through the gloom when we rose to 
the top of a wave. At last she was out of 
sight; all. hopes of safety from her were now 
gone. It affected the spirits of all. We were 
beginning to suffer from cold, exposure, and 
thirst. The latter I felt the most; when ba- 
ling, could scarcely resist the temptation of 
putting the dipper to my mouth. When we 
could see the vessel no more, we decided upon 
not going any faster than we could help. hoping 
to see her when daylight came in: which did 
happen at last—in hail and rain. Then the 
sun shone out for a few minutes; we scanned 
the horizon, but could see nothing. By the 





sun we jndged we were making the course thé® 
Captain Martin had given us, and had a strong 
idea that we were within forty miles of the 
French coast. It was just as well we did not 
know our actual position. When picked up an 


-| hour or two after, we were then 140 miles from 


land. 

Again the ery was raised, “Ship in sight !” 
We could just see her off on the port-quarter, 
apparently making towards us. Presently we 
sighted another, more in our track, on the star- 
board bow, but at a great distance. We could 
only see the tops of the masts, like three 
fingers above the water. Hope revived again; 
we were in the track of vessels, and rejoiced to 
find there were some still floating. 

Ono we went for half an- hour, with occasional 
sunshine, then a shower and squall, the sea still 
rough, the same constant attention required 
always. Those on the lookout reported that the 
vessel was not getting any nearer to us. Some 
proposed to King, who was now steering, to put 
about to run forber. He strongly objected : saying 
the beat would surely swamp in going around; 
and then we had a good distance to row, nearly 
to windward, before reaching the vessel. The 
men by this, time were getting impatient, and 
willing to risk a good deal to bring this boat- 
ing trip to a termination. My only fear was that 
they would end it too abruptly in trying to 
teaeh a vessel. They were also getting irritable; 
there was not that friendly feeling as oe 


first—would answer each other sharply. 


course this was owing to exposure and want: 
all were complaining of thirst. There were a 
left in the boat ; we now got to eating them, and 
few raw vegetables that by chance had been 
found them a great relief. By this time, say 
9 a. M. (Friday, 12th), a dispute arose ; words 
were ruoving pretty high as to the advisability 
of putting round to run for this vessel on the 
port-quarter. -One who was holding the signal 
of distress (a shirt on an oar), said to King, at 
the rudder, “ If you don’t put her ubout, I will 
put this oar through the bottom.” I was 
beginning to feel frightened. Of course every 
allowance must be made for a man under these 
trying circumstances. I myself do not enter- 
tain any ill feeling towards him whatever for 
his threat. Immediately somebody proposed 
that we should run for the vessel on our star- 
board bow, not so much with the hopes of 
reaching her, as to prevent the boat being put 
round.’ I seconded the proposition by saying 
that it was certainly the best plan; that if we 
should miss her, we would still be making our 
course good to land ; that it was not more than 
forty miles off, and by keeping on we would 
sight it before night; that it was early in the 
day, and most likely we should see other vessels ; 
that we were in the track of them, we having 
seen four already was proof. The proposition 
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was then put and carried in parliamentary 
style, though some of the language used might 
not be considered parliamentary. The oars 
were doubly manned, the course of the boat 
slightly altered. Soon everything was going 
pleasantly, and all seemed well satisfied with 
the new arrangement: all they wanted was to 
be going towardssome vessel. The sun at that 
time was shining, and our little craft sped 
along bravely. She quite astonished the most 
sanguine,—everybody expressing great affection 
for her. The man on the lookout, the only one 
allowed to stand up, and who was also support- 
ing the oar with the signal of distress, reported 
that we were nearing the ship. Still great 
caution was required to manage the boat. The 
vessel not being directly in our track, we of 
course had to make good a few points to the 
wind; and this is where the difficulty was. 
Whenever au opportunity offered, we would 
steer to windward of the vessel, knowing we 
could make leeway at any time. Whenever 
a crested wave was seen coming, then would be 
heard, “ Look out, King, here is one;” when 
round would come the boat. We would turn 
tail and run with it-potil it had passed, when 
up she would come again to windward of the 
vessel. In the course of half-an-hour we were 
getting pretty near her. Soon we could see 
her hull, and when within half-a mile of her, 
we were rejoiced to find that they had got 
sight of us, by their taking in some sails, and 

ring away to run for us. We then intended 
to run up to windward, and come round under 
her lee. Just at that moment there was seen 
a terrific squall, with its high walls of white 
foam coming down fast upon us, as if to totally 
annihilate us just at the moment that succor 
was at hand. In a few minutes we would be up 


-abreast of the vessel. But on came the gale. 


Of course we had to turn and run with it. By 
the next two or three minutes we found our- 
selves right down to leeward, and being carried 
fast away from the ship. Our great fear now 
was that we would be shut out from sight of 
each other. Many then sung out to King to 
put about, and some not to. He said, “ She 
will certainly fill, if Ido; and I. will not; and 
don’t you see them running for us.” And so 
they were, and hallooing, and directing with 
their hands in the wildest state of excitement, 
which very much bothered us, and tended to 
increase our embarrassment. I suppose they 
Were trying to wake as understand to run on 
with the wind, and they would fullow. After 
the first shock of the gale had passed, the 
boat was partly brought round, but in doing so 
we had a narrow escape from being swamped, 
as she shipped a heavy sea. In afew minutes 
We were running up to the otern of the vessel 
(a barque of about 400 tons), when a line was 


caught ; soon a rope followed ; and we were at 
last by the side of the barque. She had come 
round to the wind, was rolling very much, and 
we were thumping against her side by the main 
chains. All order now was broken through— 
each one grasping hold of anything he could 
lay hands on, and scrambliog up, some assisted 
by those in the vessel. I saw directly before 
me two iron bolts by which the main rigging 
was secured; they looked very tempting; [ 
sprang and caught hold of them; at that 
moment the boat was taken from under me by 
the roll of the vessel, and I was left hanging 
by my hands. I could see others on each side 
of me; in a moment up rose the sea and boat 
again lifting us up, when I caught another hold, 
and was soon on to the rail. All were out of 
the boat but one,—he had hurt himself the day 
before, and was not able to get up: a rope 
was got over, and he was drawn up. How 
thankful 1 felt to be once more in safety, and 
with a prospect of having plenty to eat and 
drink! The ship was Italian. We were 
kindly welcomed by the captain, who was 
serving out Geneva when I got aft. He was a 
fine jolly and burly old fellow, with a most 
benevolent countenance, and with his crew were 
doing their best to assist for our comfort ; only 
we could not understand each other. It was 
now about 10 a. m., and we had been about 
twenty hours in the boat. In a short space of 
time we were all arrayed in warm dry clothing, 
and in possession of the captain’s cabin; they 
soon got us warm tea and biscuit, and we saw 
preparations for something more substantial ; 
some fowls were killed, which were served up 
in the evening in the shape of astew. After 
the first meal was over, we then began to move 
about—to learn something of our preservers, 
and whereabouts we were. She was an Italian 
barque and crew of Genoa, bound from the 
Mediterranean, laden with wheat, to call at 
Cork for orders: her name was Marianopolis, 
Captain Gion Batta Cavassa. Her position this 
day at noon, N. lat. 45° 54’, W. long. 7° 13’, 
Greenwich meridian. She had experienced 
pretty heavy weather, and had been obliged 
some time previous to throw overboard some of 
her cargo, but at this time was safe, dry, and 
snug. Wo now felt very comfortable, and 
quite at home. We could talk freely, and 
began to realize more fully the dreadful catas- 
trophe we had witnessed. It appeared more 
terrible to us now than at the time, or during 
the night, as our own safety then was very 
doubtfnl. In, the afternoon I laid down and 
had a sleep, and a troubled slecp it wos. I 
passed through all the. horrors of another ship- 
wreck. And for many nights after, and [ 
may say many weeks after, I had to go 
through the same ordeal. At night, I can’t 


thrown to it with remarkable accuracy. It was|say we went to bed: most of us. lay down on the 
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wheat, which was loose in bulk, and covered 
ourselves with sails, and felt very comfortable : 
such a happy change from last night. 

The next morning we found ourselves all very 
sore, particularly our hands. Having sat: so 
long in one position, our knees and legs got 
stiff,.and some could barely manage to crawl 
about. The weather was still boisterous. 
About noon we had quite an alarm. The 
rudder-head was carried away, and of course 
the vessel became unmanageable; the seas 
thumping against her sides most uomercifully. 
We had a carpenter in our party ; and he and 
some of the others rendered the Italians great 
assistance. In the course of half-an-hour all 
was secure again. The day passed und another 
bight came. Next morning (Sunday) we found 
the weather still unpleasant—winod unfavorable 
—with no prospect of getting to land that day. 
We were now getting uneasy, longing to see 
land again. The captain gave us to understand 
that he could not land us at Brest; but would 
go on to Falmouth, which was just as agreeable 
te us as the former place. 

So another, the third night came, and wereally 

that we would get on to land to-morrow. 
When it came, which wos now Monday, it was 
fine, with a fair wind. We were now in the 
Buglish Channel. About 10 a. m., sighted 
land—the Scillys or Lend’s End. How rejoiced 
we were once more to behold it! We were now 
all alive and happy with the thoughts of being 
on shore at night. Duriog the afternoon were 
anxiously looking out in hopes a pilot would be 
got. to take us in. Evening came and none was 
ta be seen. The wind increased, and we were 
in doubt if we would get in before night after 
all. The two Lizard lights bore nearly ahead 
of us, and we running towards land. About 
10 Pp. M., the vessel was put about to stand off 
forthe night, and by twelve o’clock the wind 
had increased to nearly a gale, blowing dead on 
shore. ‘The captain with his crew on deck. all 
the time, apparently very anxious; we could 
not communicate our fears, or learn anything 
of our state. They were continually singing 
out and directing ; and we not understanding 
them, rather tended to increase our fears. 

But our little barque held her own... Be- 
tween three and four in the morning, she was 

t about to run slowly to the land. The day 
ne with a fog; soon. it rose, and then was to 
be'seen the land close by, and we running along, 
with Falmouth harbor fair before us. Three 
cheers for our captain! We ranin and dropped 
anchor, Shortly after, an agent or interpreter 
came-on board. Our history was made known to 
him: ‘When be returned to the shore he took 
three of us with him, including the chief en- 
gineer, who then made his report, and the news 
was soon telegraphed to London. I could 


searcely. believe my good fortune when looking | October, should be thrown out of the calendar 


back to five or six days ago; then it appeared 
too much to expect—and now that I was com- 
mencing a pew existence. On Wednesday 
night, on board the London, there seemed to be 
so little possibility of any ever being saved, 
much less me; and I so fully expected to meet 
death. 

We had to remain on board a few hours 
until noon, when a steam-tug came alongside, 


The captain took us on shore, we said good-by — 


to our Italian preservers, and with many cheers 
for them we parted. I need not carry the 
history of the adventure any further; but am 
pleased to add that when the facts were made 
known to the Board of Trade of London, a gold 
chronometer, with a suitable inscription, was 
awarded to Captain Cavassa for his noble and 
humane conduct towards us. 





OLD AND NEW STYLE. 


The ancients had various methods of com- 
puting time. The most enlightened determined 
the length of the year by the amount of 
time taken by the earth in its periodical pas- 
sage around the sun, calling the period thus 
adopted as the unit of measure of time a solar 
year, and divided the year thus obtained into 
months according nearly with the orbital mo- 
tion of the moon. A revolation of the earth 
on its axis has universally served as the basis 
of all measures of time, and it is the only mea- 
sure of a day. . 

Twelve lunar months are not enough for the 
exact solar year, and thirteen are too many; 
365 days are also too few, and 866 excced the 
true year. These facts were noticed by Julius 
Cesar, who, considering 365 days and 6 hours 
to be the true length of a year, corrected the 
error iu the calendar somewhat by constituting 
every fourth year to consist of 366 days, and 
the intermediate years of 364 days each. Tho 
long or leap years, which had an intercalary 
day each, were always known by being exact 
multiples of four. This calendar has been 
generally designated as the Julian, and the 
mode of reckoning time by it is now called the 
old style. 

As the Julian calendar made the year about 
eleven minutes too long, an error of ten days 
was produced in’ the calendar during the pe- 
tiod that intervened between the time of the 
Council of Nice, in the year 325, and the time 
of Pope Gregory XILI., who was advanced to 
the papal chair in 1572. On this account 
Gregorv undertook a reformation of the calen- 
dar, which he effected in 1582, and which was 
almost immediately adopted in countries where 


papacy prevailed. In order to obviate the’ 


error which had arisen, it was ordained that 
the year 1582 should consist of 355 days only, 
and that ten days, between the 4th and 16th of 
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larity, that no year terminating a century 
should be bissextile, excepting each fourth of 
such years. Three days are thus retrenched 
in every four hundred years, because the lapse 
of eleven minutes for every year makes very 
pearly three days in that period; leaving an 
error of one day only in about 5200 years. 
The alteration caused by this reformation pro- 
duced what is commonly called the Gregorian 
Calendar, and the mode of reckoning time 
called the Roman or new style. 


of that year; and also, to prevent further irre- 


It will assist the memory by observing that 
when a year ending with 00 is divisible by 400 
without a remainder, it is leap year; and when 
there is a remainder, the year consists of 365 
days only. All other years in the century di- 
visible by 4 are likewise leap years, and conse- 
quently have two letters in the Dominical 
Tables, the first being for January and Febru- 
ary, and the second for the other months of the 
year. All years which are not leap years be- 
gin and end with the same day of the week, 
and consequently each successive year com- 
mences one day later in the week, except leap 
year, when the difference is two days. 

The new style of reckoning time was not 
adopted in Great Britain and its colonies until 
1752, when the necessary correction, for obvi- 
ous reasons, had increased one more day. From 
the time of the Gregorian reformation of the 
calendar, in 1582, to the year 1699, inclusive, 
the difference of style was ten days ; but, as the 

ear 1700 became a common year, instead of 
bine a leap year, by a provision of new style, 
containing only 366 days by the old style, the 
difference became eleven days. In reducing 
this error, it became necessary to take eleven 
days from the calendar, which was effected by 
calling the 3d day of September the 14th. 
The difference cf the number of days requisite 
in different centuries for reducing old style to 
new has been the cause of many mistakes, it 
not being noticed that the dates of events hap- 
pening in different centuries require amounts 
of correction respective of the time of their oc- 





currence. Fcrexample. The Pilgrim Fathers 


of New England selected Plymouth as their 
place of residence on Monday the | ith day of 
December, 1620, old style; which corresponds 
in new style with Monday, December 21, 1620, 
and not with December 22, as was erroneously 
adopted at Plymouth in 1765, at the first cele- 
bration of that event. This error arose by 
adopting the correction of eleven days, the pro- 
per correction for events occurring between the 
years 1699 and 1800, it not being considered 
that this event happened in the previous cen- 
tury, when ten days only were required. 





The old age of a good man is the evening of 
a fine day, affording an opportunity of the most 


serene and pure enjoyments. If clouds arise, 
they are generated trom earth. The sun main- 
tains a steady lustre, and, let it be observed 
with joy and thankfulness, its radiance wonder- 
fully expands at the close of the day.—Harri- 


son’s Adversaria. 





DEATH OF A COLORED LAWYER. 


Mr. John S. Rock, of Boston, died in that 
city on Monday, from consumption. Mr. Rock 
was a colored man, a perfect gentleman, a ripe 
scholar, and a consistent Christian. Three 
years since he was admitted to practice at the 
bar of the Supreme Court at Washington, He 
contributed several brief essays, which were 
published, on national affairs, in reference to 
the “ prescribed race,” in which was exhibited 
a high order of talent, both in the choice of 
language and the depth of reasoning powers, 
Mr. Rock married a daughter of the late Joha 
Bowers, of Philadelphia, and with his wife he 
removed to Boston. The climate there did 
not agree with her, and she fell a victim to con- 
sumption, and departed this life in March last. 
Mr. Rock’s health also gave way from the same 
cause, and he was obliged to relinquish a large 
and growing practice. He had already made 
his mark as a Jawyer, and justly won the esteem 
of that large class of intelligent people of Bos- 
ton who have more regard for culture than 
color. In his intercourse with mankind he was 
ever courteous, aud in his last hours, when 
about to enter the dark valley of the shadow of 
death, its gloom seemed te be dissipated by the 
never-failing light of Christianity, which had 
guided him through an eventful and a well- 
spent life.— The Press. 





The Treasurer of Friends’ Association for the Aid 
and Elevation of the Freedmen has received the fol- 
lowing amounts since last report :— 





From City Contributions.............ssccceesesees $110.00 
“ - Friends and others, Byberry, Pa............ 60.00 

& . MA Pebend; Cocll,: 000. pic .cctcticceddectccscsees 10.00 
& A Priend, Camden, Del.........0.0. cscceeceeee 10.00 

“ Estate of J. D. Thurston,...... .....c0ecssees 50.00 

“ M. M. Lewis, Huntsville, Ind................0+ 3.00 
$243.00 


Henry M. Laine, 7reasurer, 
No. 30 N. Third St. 
Philada., 12th mo. 15th, 1866. 
_————--—08—- ——__——— 


% ITEMS. 

The French troops commenced the evacuation of 
Rome on the 4th inst. On the 6th the officers of the 
French army of occupation took formal leave of the 
Pope at the Vatican. 

The anticipsted troubles consequent on the with- 
drawal of the French troops have not occurred. 
The city is tranquil. The idea that the Pope has an 
intention of leaving the city is universally aban- 
doned. 

The French Government has notified Secretary 
Seward that all the French troops will leave Mexico 
in the Third month next. 

The Government of Prussia is about to sen en- 
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voys to Vienna. Now that peace has come, there is 
a determination on the part of both Austria and 
Prussia to renew their commercial relations. Nego- 
tiations to that end will be immediately cpened by 
the envoy.- 

A large delegation from the Northwest tribes of 
Indians are to be sent as a contribution from the 
United States to the Exposition. The Indian Bureau 
aod Colonel. Rowland, the Commissioner of the 
Northwestern States and Territories, have extended 
every facility in their collections. Henry C. Jarrett 
will take the management of the party. They will 
carry with them their various costumes, wigwams, 
war and agricultural implements, and will form the 
only contribution from the United States to the 
tenth group within the limits of the Exposition. 
They will leave New York about the 10th of Third 
month. The Imperial Commission has made the 
most urgent requests to our Government that there 
should be such a representation of our aborigines. 


Concress.—fa the Senate, a memorial urging the 
expediency of employing a portion of the navy in 
surveyiug the bed of the Atlantic, with a view of 
laying telegraph cables between the United States 
and ope, was referred. A memorial of silk 
mauufacturers was presented, asking for a higher 
tariff on imported silks, The bill for the admission 
of Nebraska was reported, with a favorable recom- 
mendation, was discussed at length, and then was 
laid over. A bill for the admission of Colorado was 
introduced and referred. A resolution was referred 
providing for the publication of a volume containing 
the colonial charters and various State constitations 
of each State of the United States, together with 
all emendments at any time in forve, the whole to 
be arranged by States. The deficiency bill from the 
House was concurred in with the amendments. A 
report was made favoring the printing of the Land 
Commiesioner’s report in French, Swedish and Ger- 
man, for distribution at the Paris Exposition. The 
hill to regulate the franchise in the District ot Co- 
lumbia, giving the right of voting to all males over 
21 years old, not convicted of crime, without distinc- 
tion of color, except paupers, and persons under 
guardianship, and those who voluntarily left the 
District to aid the rebellion, was several times under 
discussion; various amendments were offered and 
rejected. The bill finally passed. 

Hovss.—The Committee of Ways and Means were 
imstructed to inquire into the propriety of reducing 
or abolixhing the internal revenue tax on manufac. 
tures. The bill to fix the times for the regular 
meeting of Congress, on the 4th day of 3d mo. in each 
year, was taken up and passed. A resolution was 
adopted instructing the Post Office Committee to in- 
quire into the expediency of es'ablishing a Southern 
overland mail from San Francisco to Memphis, 
Tennessee. A bill was introduced ordering the col- 
lection of the unpaid taxes in the insurrectionary 
districts, with the penalty and interest. Referred. 
A bill was introduced for the establishmett of civil 
goveroment in North Carolina, to enable it to resume 
its former relations as a State of the American Union. 
Referred, to the Committee on Territories. A bill 
was introduced for the construction of a telegraph 
line from Washiagton.to Boston, to be under the con- 
trol of the Post Office Department. Another bill 
was introduced, for the Construction of a Govern- 
ment telegraph from Washington to New York. 
B th were referred to the Post Office Committee. A 
bill was . introduced providing territorial -govern- 
ments for the districts lately in rebellion. It confers 
suffrage without respect to color, and disfranchises 
thoss@agaged jn the rebellion. The Senate amen?- 


ments to the deficiency bill were concurred in. The 
Senate bill to regulate the elective franchise in the 
District of Columbia was passed—yeas 118, nays 46, 


Tas Feespmen.—Great suffering and destitution 
are said to prevail at Chattanooga. One negro was 
found who had no other clothing than the cape of 
an old overcoat wrapped about his loins, and a bed- 
ridden freedman was discovered lying under an old 
blanket, naked and helpless. In East Tennessee, 
Gen. Lewis, commissioner of the Bureau, reports the 
freedman as generally prosperous and living on terms 
of amity with their employers. Colored schools are 
repidly increasing, and the freedmen are everywhere 
manifesting a craving desire for education, 

The Georgia Legislature adjourned on the 14th 
instant. The sentiments of the members of both 
Houses were decidedly in favor of a territorial gov- 
ernment rather than the acceptance of the consti- 
tutional amendment, or similar terms. 





family school. Can give good references. Address 
wm22? tf Tracuer, New Port, Delaware. 





PURGEON ON GEORGE FOX.—An address before Friends’ 
Institute, in London, bv C. H. Spurgeon. Price ten cents 
per copy, or $5.00 per 100. Just published and for sale by 
12mz tf Henry LonestRera. 





ITUATION WANTED.—The advertiser, a member of the So 

ciety of Friends, desires a situation as Hovsextrpeer in 4 

Friend’s Sak. Name, address and reference lett at the office of 
Friends’ Intelligencer. 12153TP 


I HAVE on band a good assortment of Cloths, Cassimeres and 
Vestings, which I will make to order on reasonable terms, and 
in the best style; and solicit the patronage of my friends and 
the public generally. Wa. Hawn 

1215 3tp 107 N. 4th § 


€€ JOSEPH FOULKE’S FRIENDS’ ALMANACK” for 1867 
¢} uow ready, by T. ELtwoon Ze, Nos. 17 and 19 8. 6th 8t, 

Philada. Sent by mail free—either the large or pocket one— 

receipt of 10 cents. Lube 


parr OF PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING, pul 
lished by T. E. Chapman, No. 5 8. Fifth St. Sent by mail, 
75 cts. 1284To. 


ee — -O— eS Ooo 

ARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, by Friends’ Ceremony, pud- 

lished by T. EK. Chapman. No.5 8. Fifth 8t. Sent by mail, 
Blank, $5.00, Filted up yn the neatest manner, $10.00. 


Ea 
‘RIENDS’ FAMILY AND POCKET ALMANAO, 1867, pub 
lished by T. E. Chapman, No. 5 8. Fifth St. Sent by mail 10c. 


wchthacci dds Aatbd venti tislibemathbheed Mhmateindbbbapsttndenctinkinizntiaetageaibaiihl 

Arta PARERS, Preserving Kettles, Bread Slicers, Clothes 
Sprinklers, (for ironiug,) Patent Flat-Tron Holders, Knife and 

Scissor 8 Expansion Brace Bitts, Cluteh Brace-, (require 

neither fitting or notching of bitts,) and a general variety of 

Hardware and Tools. For sale by Truman & SHAW, 

929. No. 835 (Eight Thirty Five) Market St., below Ninth. 


HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHUOL FOK BOYS, situated of 
the Crosswicks Read, three miles from Bordentown, N. J. 
‘Pifty-Third session of this Institution will commence on 
the 19th of 11th mo., 1846, and continue twenty weeks. Terms, $85. 
For farther particulars address Henry W. Rivewar 
4766 825¢ 3367 pmnaz pa in. Crosewicks P.0., Burlington Co., N. J. 


OMESTIC DRY GOODS.—A! ways on hand, a large assortment 
D of Domestic Dry Goods; Muglins of all kinds and of the best: 
makes, both Bleached und Unbleached; Flannels of all grades 
White and Colored, Twilled and Plain ; Calicoes, Ginzhrama, Check, 
Shirtings and Drillinga, Bleached and Brown Table Linens, 
Towelings by the piece and by the yard. Men’s and Boys’ wear, 
a well aesorted stock. Ezextet Trson, 

721 tfaxa. 1638 Market St.. Philada. 


aed ee death tse hall tittid acting indansinennl aoa 
HOS. M. SEEDS, HATTER, 41 N. 2d St. Always on hand, 
and made to order, a large assortment of Friends’ Hats, as 

he ia of that part of the Hatting business. 














Ninth Street.—A genera] assortment ofrcady-made Coffins, 
every requisite for Funera)s furnished. 
Being entrusted with the oversight of “Fair Hil)” Buriel, 
Ground,—Fuverals, and all other business connected with the 
ground, will be promptly attended to. 8466 140 tf. 


PRINTED BY MERRIHEW & SON, y 
Boox, Paxpaet an Genenat Jos Printers, 243 Arch St 
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w*,; HEACOCK, General Furnishing Undertaker, No, 18 North 
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